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THE LATER WORK OF MR. KIPLING 

BY BRIAN HOOKER 



It is the common fate of minor authors to spring suddenly 
into popularity with a single volume, and, after struggling 
awhile with a favor higher than their powers deserve, to sink 
swiftly into oblivion. Of course this is in some sort the his- 
tory of every reputation: even the greatest rise and fall 
upon successive waves of approval and distaste. But the 
favor of the great names vibrates in broader undulations 
whose periods are numbered in centuries; and from a little 
distance we seem to measure them against a motionless 
horizon. It is, therefore, rather curious that Mr. Eudyard 
Kipling, certainly the largest living figure in our literature, 
should seem in this regard to share the destiny of the least. 
We declare that he has done nothing really worth while since 
his residence in America ; we cry aloud for more in his earlier 
manner, more of Mulvaney and Mrs. Hauksbee and those 
dusky multitudes whose hearts were strangely like our own ; 
and failing of these, we receive each new volume with in- 
creasing disappointment. 

Now the immediate success of an author commonly re- 
sults either from his discovery of some new field or from 
some arresting note of personality in his style ; as Bret Harte 
rose by discovering the West or as Mark Twain revealed 
conventional Europe through the eyes of his whimsically un- 
conventional travelers. New tidings or a new voice attracts 
the public at once, while more conservative writers like 
Hawthorne and Stevenson must wait longer for attention. 
And in both these respects Mr. Kipling was singularly for- 
tunate. He discovered India : he declared to us an unknown 
world to which we had long paid the mystic worship of ro- 
mance : a world of swarming life and color, a world of fierce 
dreams and headlong deeds, where soldiers went about their 
business and civilians enrolled themselves against heroic 
vol. oxra. — no. 666 46 
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labors, where our own people fought and danced and flirted 
among mysterious names in a civilization that meant an- 
tiquity to ancient Rome: and over all the passion of Ori- 
ental wantonness, the sense of swift joy and sudden death 
and old gods leering in the shadows. And of this new dis- 
covery he wrote in a manner equally new: a fascinating 
mixture of reserve and familiarity, a kind of sententious 
enthusiasm: he developed the boyish affectation of omni- 
science into an engaging assumption that the reader knew 
as much as himself; he spoke of a new world as one man 
of the world to another. The stories have the quality of 
being told over a drink and a cigar, confidentially, with that 
transparent heartlessness which dignifies the confidence of 
gentlemen; with an air also of inside information, a free- 
masonry to which the reader is initiated in the very act of 
recognizing his brotherhood. Of course this is largely due 
to the early stories having been written for an Anglo-Indian 
audience, to whom Mr. Kipling was proving that he also had 
lived in India ; but he was artist enough even then to explain 
himself perfectly to the general reader without losing the 
tone of mere reminder and suggestion. Often this fond- 
ness for taking the reader into confidence would run 
the length of taking him into the workshop: the theme 
of a story would be frankly summarized at the begin- 
ning or the familiar " but that is another story " would 
mark the omission of an alluring irrelevance. More subtle 
than these was the device of telling a story from the inside 
in the author's own person as though it had been actually 
a casual experience ; for thus the reader was as it were taken 
by the arm and led unawares into the very world of fiction. 
And most artful of all was the constant suggestion of more 
than was definitely told, so that the reader's mind leaped 
ahead of the printed words, rejoicing in its own agility. 
" His name was Saggott — Barr-Saggott — Anthony Barr- 
Saggott, and six letters to follow. His was a face to dream 
about and try to carve on a pipe-head afterward." " The 
colonel commanding had looked into the fourteen fearless 
eyes of seven plump and juicy subalterns who had all ap- 
plied to enter the staff corps, and had asked them why the 
three stars should he, a colonel of the line, command a dashed 
nursery for double-dashed bottle-suckers who put on con- 
demned tin spurs and rode qualified mokes at the hiatused 
heads of forsaken black regiments." Indeed, the whole first 
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manner of Mr. Kipling may be summed up in the words Con- 
fidential and Suggestive. It would have been attractive even 
without originality, for as the ordinary reader detests being 
patronized or instructed, so he delights to feel himself the 
equal of wiser men. But it was original and to spare : there 
had been no such discovery of literary wealth since Walter 
Scott flung open the doorway of the Middle Ages, nor any 
voice of so arresting a freshness since the sordid maze of 
London was illuminated by the sympathy of Dickens. 

Nevertheless, this charm of newness which was so strong 
an element in Mr. Kipling's first popularity could not in 
the nature of things long endure. New lamps grow old auto- 
matically through mere lapse of time ; and in this Mr. Kip- 
ling was again fortunate that his first six volumes of stories 
were collected and published in a single year, so that their 
freshness made one effect unweakened by succession. But 
with the Jungle Boohs began an apparently sudden and 
sweeping change. The Jungle was indeed localized in India, 
but its commonwealth of talking beasts had no actual exist- 
ence upon earth. People said that Mr. Kipling was mo- 
mentarily writing for children, and waited for more. Then 
came Captains Courageous, The Day's Work, with its per- 
sonified horses and machinery, and Stalky & Co., with its 
lingering delight in the antics of schoolboys ; and from this 
time on, the field of Mr. Kipling's work was cosmopolitan. 
There was no region upon earth but was filled with his 
labors ; India appeared only upon occasion, and his prefer- 
ence seemed to be for materials of less general and im- 
mediate interest. He had written of war and love and death ; 
now he wrote of animals and machines and children and the 
supernatural. And along with the change of matter went a 
change of manner at once deeper and less obvious. In the 
earlier work the whole force of the idea lies open upon 
the surface: nothing of Without Benefit of Clergy or The 
Man Who Would Be King escapes a first casual reading. 
But the later work is either less important or less super- 
ficial : we feel no very personal concern in the affairs of lo- 
comotives and wild beasts; if Puck of Pook's Hill is only 
about how a fairy made persons out of past ages talk to 
a couple of children, we may leave it for children to read. 
Mr. Kipling had always shown us his whole thought glaring- 
ly and at once ; so, being disappointed in our first perusal of 
these books, we very naturally put them aside. Moreover, 
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those stories which did not appear trivial did not easily ap- 
pear at all : a casual skimming of They or The Rouse Sur- 
geon or Mrs. Bathurst yielded nothing but bewilderment; 
and in such cases, according to the immemorial custom of the 
multitude, we derogated what we did not immediately com- 
prehend. 

But Mr. Kipling's reputation depended from the first upon 
something deeper than mere originality ; for that is at most 
only a temporary reason. It depended upon something 
deeper than mere craftsmanship; for that is at most only 
a reason for critics. But the public always judges an author 
primarily by what it somewhat vaguely and conventionally 
calls his message, and only secondarily by his art : it demands 
a view of life substantially agreeing with its own; fine 
artistry in the presentation of his view it merely prefers. 
Thus Dickens is more popular than Hawthorne, because the 
laughter and tears and gigantic charity of the one lie nearer 
the general heart than the delicate Puritanism of the other. 
Thus, if our taste be sufficiently refined, we appreciate Swin- 
burne ; but we agree with Tennyson in measure of our com- 
mon sense. And thus Mr. Kipling did more than tell in- 
teresting stories in a clever way : he approached them from 
a point of view which we made eagerly our own; he said 
about things what we had all been vaguely trying to think 
about them: his Message, his Idea, his outlook upon life — 
his religion in the fuller meaning of the term — were singu- 
larly in harmony with the latent spirit of his time. 

And this Idea may be most shortly expressed as a kind of 
cosmic Esprit de Corps. From the beginning he worships 
the Empire as some old Roman might have done, because it 
means to him law and order upon earth and men laboring 
honorably in their degree : he cannot conceive the man who 
rather than be second in Rome would be first in a little 
Iberian village, except with pity or contempt. Discipline is 
to him the one fulcrum strong enough and labor the one lever 
long enough to move the world; and the one place where a 
man may stand is that man's appointed station in the 
strategy of things. From the beginning it is this sense of 
organism which fascinates him in the army ; for he feels hu- 
manity as an army enrolled under the banner of the world. 
This is for him the attraction of Freemasonry, that it repre- 
sents the hierarchy of labor, which is a very different thing 
from the Labor-Union. That man-to-man attitude which we 
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have noted as characteristic of his early manner is only a boy- 
ish delight in presenting his credentials of membership ; and 
that boyish impatience toward women which belittles many 
of the early stories is another corollary of the same Idea. 
He is old enough to see that the work of many a man is 
hindered or destroyed by a woman, and not yet mature 
enough to understand how by women the whole world of 
striving men is held together. Prom the beginning, his 
heroes are the soldier, the administrator, the man of affairs, 
the woman who causes things to happen: such people as 
Mulvaney and Strickland and Reggie Burke and Badalia 
Herodsfoot and Mrs. Hauksbee. He treats as tragic or pa- 
thetic figures those who are in revolt or fallen from the 
ranks: like Holden or Love-o '-Women or Captain Gadsby. 
And he has nothing but scorn for the skulker, the egoist 
who whines at the rules instead of playing the game, and 
the reformer who sees in anarchy a short cut to the mil- 
lennium. With all his breadth of sympathy he is never by 
any chance on the side of the outlaw. The same spirit is 
everywhere in the poems, from the Recessional and The 
White Man's Burden to the Ballad of East and West and the 
relentless portrait of Tomlinson, the irresolute flaneur un- 
worthy even of hell. 

Indeed, it may roughly and generally be said that in all 
his work Mr. Kipling has told but this one story of the vic- 
tory of organization over anarchy : triumphantly or tragical- 
ly or satirically, according to the point of view. Upon this 
pervading spirit more deeply and firmly than upon any 
temporary freshness the real public power of Mr. Kipling 
depends ; for this, in so far as one dwelling among the trees 
may survey the forest, is also the very spirit of our time. 
You and I may or may not agree with it ; but, right or wrong, 
the overwhelming majority in this age does hold by organ- 
ization and authority, setting these things against creed or 
culture or personal desire, striking the R from revolution, 
despising the anarch and the shirker, and honoring above 
all others the strenuous workman at his task. And the 
whole century finds voice in Hans Breitmann's saying to the 
screaming ape in the cage, " You haf too much Ego in your 
Cosmos "; or in that ringing reply of Otheris when re- 
minded of his right to report the officer who had struck 
him in a fit of nervous anger : ' ' My rights ! 'Strewth 
A 'mighty, I'm a man!" 
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Now the fundamental change from Mr. Kipling's earlier 
to his later work is simply the development of this Idea 
from an instinctive mental attitude into a mature and 
thoughtful philosophy. Whatever superficial changes we 
recently condemn are, for better or for worse, natural corol- 
laries of this development. Thus the casual objection to 
Captains Courageous was that at best it was only the ad- 
ventures of a boy in a Gloucester fishing schooner ; but the 
whole point of this boy's story is that it is the story of the 
making of a man. It deals with the development of an of- 
fensive little monkey through toil and discipline into an 
honorable worker: with the forging of self-importance into 
self-respect. Thus the Jungle Books were stigmatized as 
fables for children ; but for grown people they are also par- 
ables informed with the deepest and keenest satire ; and the 
Idea behind them is the Jungle Law. Other writers had 
used the affairs of animals to point an allegorical moral or 
adorn an atavistic tale; only Mr. Kipling has imagined an 
organic commonwealth of beasts to symbolize the organism 
of all mankind. And while the children are following the 
mere story, their fathers may read into the Wolf Pack the 
history of Rome or Athens or England, understand chivalry 
in Bagheera or scholarship in Baloo, and see in the Monkey 
People the Latin race, the South- American Republics, or the 
futility of their own souls. 

" Here we sit in a branchy row, 
Thinking of beautiful things we know — 
Dreaming of deeds that we mean to do, 
All complete in a minute or two; 
Something noble and grand and good, 
Won by merely wishing we could. 
Now we're going to — never mind, — 
Brother, thy tail hangs down behind!" 

In the transition period between his earlier and later 
work this spirit, fermenting toward philosophy, froths into 
pure parable. The tales of animals and machinery centered 
about the Jungle Books and the Day's Work are direct ex- 
pressions of that Idea which had previously been his in- 
stinctive point of view. The Maltese Cat is a good polo 
story, but it is not about polo : it is about Playing the Game, 
which, to the modern mind at least, is no trivial subject. 
There is more in .007 and The Walking Delegate than fanci- 
ful conversation imputed to horses and locomotives, more 
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even than depths of stratified satire ; for the one is the cere- 
mony of the toga virilis, the initiation into the brotherhood 
of men, and the other is the whole modern attitude toward 
what was formerly called the Cnrse of Adam. And The 
Ship that Found Herself strikes yet more deeply and di- 
rectly at the core of things. A new iron steamer, the Dim- 
bula, sets out upon her first voyage through an Atlantic 
storm; and at once every individual part of the huge and 
intricate structure protests its own personal displeasure. 
The deck beams quarrel with the capstan for straining at 
its bolts ; the stringers threaten to take steps unless the deck 
beams desist from heaving and hiking; as the screw races 
between waves the engines cry out for justice, and the screw 
retorts, " I can only give you what I get." In the cold and 
the darkness innumerable rivets encourage one another to 
hold fast and ask no questions. At last each part learns 
how to yield a trifle to the strain of the rest and thereby 
do his own work the better ; and as the buffeted vessel labors 
into port a big new voice says, slowly, " It's my conviction 
that I have made a fool of myself." " Who are you?" the 
steam asks. And the new voice replies: " I am the Dim- 
bula, of course. I've never been anything else." Here is 
something beyond a clever fantasy wherein bits of steel and 
iron are amusingly characterized, and something equally be- 
yond the narrowness of allegory. No matter whether we 
take the ship to mean microcosm or macrocosm, the indi- 
vidual soul, the ship of state, or the plunging universe : it is 
the theory of it all that matters — the idea of triumphant 
harmony and discipline through experience, and the indi- 
vidual at his highest in perfectly partaking of the labor of 
the whole: and here is Mr. Kipling's Theory in the literal 
sense of the word — his vision of God. He sees Creation as a 
vast organism of beauty and irony and endeavor, linked by 
the law of cause and effect, and swung steadily toward a 
Nirvana of relationship through the resultant force of myri- 
ads laboring each in his degree. Neither could this Idea 
have been so immanently and comprehensively set forth in 
any less parabolic form ; for it is the law of all art that sym- 
bolism varies inversely as complexity. The story of Tom 
Jones tells more about Tom Jones ; but the fable of Every- 
man tells more about every man. You can paint a realistic 
picture of a single street ; but to portray the whole city you 
must become a nature-faker and take a bird's-eye view. So 
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The Ship that Found Herself is essentially the same story as 
Captains Courageous or The Elephant's Child; only the first 
is a globe, the second a marine painting, and the third, in the 
author's own delicious phrase, " an inciting map." It is 
no object of the present essay to dispute over the appeal of 
Mr. Kipling's parable stories to indisputable taste. We 
may object to them quite unanswerably upon the ground that 
we do not like parables or that we prefer his voice to his 
meaning; but if we are to object to them as trivial in theme 
or improbable in literal detail we had better begin by con- 
demning the Soiver and the Unjust Steward. They are at 
least the natural and necessary expression of the working 
of that spirit within him which inspired his original popu- 
larity by making him the spokesman of us all. 

And this religion of Laws and Orders, this spirit of organ- 
ism flavoring his work from the beginning, fermenting into 
the parables of the transition period, has in the later volumes 
settled down into a clear and active principle pervading 
everything he writes. The sugar in him is largely trans- 
muted into alcohol; and it is no great wonder that the chil- 
dren and the teetotalers among his readers are startled by 
the manlier taste. Since The Day's Work, it is not merely 
that a certain point of view determines the perspective of 
nearly every story : each volume or group of kindred stories 
fills a definite position in the scheme of his philosophy. 
Stalky & Co. deals with the boyhood of those empire-builders 
whom we had already known as men: it shows his earlier 
heroes in the making. The same attitude which turned the 
wildest vagaries of Mulvaney to the taming of an elephant 
or the performance of a Hindu miracle shows in the es- 
capades of Stalky and his friends their real training toward 
maturer use. And most of us who have had real education 
realize how much of it, both in schooling and in life, was, so to 
speak, outside the curriculum or even in what we intended 
for revolt. Certainly, whatever limits of suggestion we assign 
to Stalky & Co., there can be no mistake in imputing this 
underlying system to Kim. Mr. Kipling has written much 
of India before, a touch here and a detail there, magnified 
fragments of the design ; but now he brings the whole pattern 
into view at once, taking all India to be his subject. The 
very picaresque formlessness of the story is (as in the case 
of Vanity Fair) the means of bringing before the reader a 
cross-section of life in its bewildering inclusiveness and in- 
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tricacy. We follow the story of Kim, wondering a little at 
its deliberate development, until through his widening eyes 
we behold the galaxy of scattered lives and deeds and char- 
acters patterning itself like stars fitting into a constellation, 
and realize that it is not only the story of Kim, but the story 
of India seen as a vision of the Wheel of Things through the 
eyes of a player of the Great Game. Puck of P oak's Hill 
and Rewards and Fairies go back into the making of Eng- 
land in the same way that Stalky & Co. goes back into the 
boyhood of the Englishman. As with the two Jungle Books, 
the first volume presents a coherent series of tales develop- 
ing the theme, and the second a collection of corollaries ; and 
the two volumes together form, perhaps, the most significant 
history of England ever written, for they deal with human 
causes and effects where the ordinary history deals with 
wanton actualities. In this regard, of course, the historical 
novel is always truer than historical fact. But a historical 
novel to cover the scope of these two volumes must have 
been twenty volumes long. The selective structure of Mr. 
Kipling's history, with its transparent supernatural ma- 
chinery made frankly childlike for the sake of unobtrusive- 
ness, is the only method whereby so extensive a theme could 
be made vivid within reasonable space. One may disagree 
with his interpretation of history; but to sniff at it as fic- 
titious or fanciful is to despise the picture for its frame. 
And the Just-So Stories furnish a satisfying answer to the 
notion that more may be read in or out of literature than 
ever entered the author's mind. They were written, of 
course, for fun, to amuse children; yet even in these whimsical 
fancies of his relaxation the artist does not step off his own 
shadow. He is manifest in everything he makes, even when 
he is only making fun. The Butterfly that stamped was un- 
consciously setting in order Solomon's house as well as his 
own ; one must be wholly childish not to recognize the strenu- 
ousness of Old Man Kangaroo, the egoism of the Camel, and 
the stoic dignity of the Cat. Moreover, the symbolism of 
these figures inheres precisely in the fact of their not being 
in the least allegorical, but a very camelious camel and a 
singularly catty cat. Allegorical figures like Tegumai and his 
daughter can only mean how the alphabet was made ; but the 
Cat that Walked by Himself means all that a real cat may 
mean. Doubtless Mr. Kipling made no special effort to em- 
body these deeper suggestions; but we need not therefore 
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suppose that an effect is produced without a cause. Grapes 
are not gathered from thorns nor figs from thistles, and 
whatever came out of his mind was that which was in it. 
Everything he writes is somehow or other an expression of 
his Theory, simply because it is a theory of everything. 

But along with this fundamental change in the material 
of the work went a change in style and method which, lying 
nearer to the surface, was probably the more productive of 
popular disfavor. Though the later stories dealt with 
greater themes, yet some of them displeased by sheer sim- 
plicity of substance : as here and there a wise and cultured 
reader will refuse to look at any tale about animals. He 
will not bother with beasts, and there is an end of it. But 
other stories, and those the most important, met with the 
objection of obscurity: there might be more in Mr. Kipling 
than before, but it was harder to get it out. This was partly 
because his earlier trick of being confidential with the reader 
grew with maturity into a sincere and occasionally mis- 
placed confidence in the reader's worthiness. When he says, 
" You can see from their names that Nafferton had the race 
advantage over Pinecoffin " it is a mere flattering manner- 
ism. You cannot see anything of the sort; but inasmuch as 
their genealogies have been carefully explained in the pre- 
ceding sentences, you feel as if you could. To say, " Slowly 
she leaned forward and traced on the rug the figure of the 
Egg itself " demands, even in its context, some knowledge of 
Buddhism and a certain amount of real thinking. Partly 
also the additional demand xvpon the reader comes from the 
development of that habit of suggestion which has always 
been characteristic of Mr. Kipling. From the first he spurs 
the imagination toward details; but in certain of the later 
stories it is the details which are given and the whole point 
of the story which is suggested; and this calls for harder 
work. My own first reading of Mrs. Bathurst, for example, 
left me with only an irritating curiosity as to the definite 
course of events between Vickery and the Heroine; after 
some re-reading, I reflected that the tragedies of real life 
generally appear to us as this one appeared to Pyecroft and 
his associates — in broken flashes and fragments to be fitted 
wonderingly together; later on I saw the necessity for the 
indirect method — that an astoundingly unusual character 
like Mrs. Bathurst or Ligeia or Dr. Jekyll can only be de- 
picted through its effect upon other characters. No human 
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writer can compass its direct portrayal, just as no actor can 
adequately play King Lear. At last I looked (as I should 
have done at first) into the imaginary quotation at the be- 
ginning; and theu I saw the idea — that a Helen or a Cleo- 
patra arises by chance in Greece or in Egypt or in an Austra- 
lian tavern, and the terrible glamour of her falls with one 
tragedy upon king or clown. Of course the story really 
contains all these impressions and much more: there is no 
finishing it, for re-reading delves endlessly into depth under 
depth of human implication ; and it is utterly by virtue of the 
suggestive method that so much becomes compressible into 
so short a tale. Expressed any otherwise the thought itself 
would be something else and something less; for there are 
some tales which to tell wholly is to leave their greater part 
untold. 

And a comparison of Traffics and Discoveries and Actions 
and Reactions with their earlier counterparts will illuminate 
in every case the same distinction : that the later tales make 
a greater demand upon both reader and writer. Without 
Benefit of Clergy is perhaps a more immediate and moving 
tragedy than Mrs. Bathurst; but it is at best only tragedy of 
chance. The fate of Holden and Ameera was no consequence 
either of their characters or of their relation : it might have 
happened as well to any ordinary English or native family. 
The Mark of the Beast is as vividly supernatural as They; 
but the passing of its first thrill of horror leaves nothing 
more to be discovered. The Story of the Gadsbys, with its 
brilliant confusion of broad farce and broader pathos flung 
formlessly about a boyish heresy, is delightfully easy to ap- 
preciate; but its author had much to learn before he could 
write An Habitation Enforced: womanhood, and the power 
of peace, and the worth of common wisdom, and the art of 
the engraver. The fun of My Lord the Elephant lies patent 
to sheer sense of humor ; to get the full flavor of The Bonds 
of Discipline you must understand French as well as Eng- 
lish, the traditional attitude of the two nationalities toward 
each other, and the mechanics and organization of a modern 
navy. To demonstrate all this is not in any wise to coerce 
popular opinion: in their lesser kind the early stories are 
perhaps better, certainly as good; and the proverb about 
leading a horse to water makes no exception of the Pierian 
Spring. We may refuse to read about beasts and machinery, 
though they symbolize a great Idea; we may decline to 
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decipher palimpsests of implication even for the reward of 
understanding. There is, as Mr. Kipling would say, no 
Order that we shall do these things. We may take our 
choice. But as we also pay our money, we are within our 
rights in going further and demanding the sort of literature 
which we prefer. Only it happens that Mr. Kipling is also 
perfectly justified in refusing our demand: the public has 
in this matter the power of legislation and the artist the 
privilege of the veto ; and each may be upon occasion wholly 
right in opposing the other. Thus beyond question Rossetti 
did rightly to bury his sonnets and wrongly to recover them : 
there was more in them than a man and a lover should have 
spoken save to one only. But that is no reason why we 
should not rejoice that they were rescued for literature and 
for us. Now Mr. Kipling's early work is done and printed 
and we possess it ; and he does well to go on discovering new 
worlds to conquer instead of pleasing contemporary popu- 
larity by doing over again what he has once thoroughly ac- 
complished. It is always the mark of the second-rate artist 
to repeat contentedly a first success, to work a single vein 
beyond the point of diminishing return. The effect of 
an artifice weakens by habit like the effect of a drug, 
and the artist ceasing to grow begins that instant to 
decay. There is no gift so great but it must blunt itself 
upon monotony. But the greater artist will go steadily on 
saying one thing after another as well as he can, exhausting 
one branch of his craft only to discover and develop the next. 
This Mr. Kipling has done, and in the doing has become from 
year to year a wiser poet and a more artful craftsman. In 
maturing into a Theory the spirit which was born in him he 
has sought out many inventions ; and it will be time enough 
to complain that he has written himself out when he begins 
repeating himself to suit our pleasure. Whatever may be 
his absolute rank as an artist, whatever future generations 
may decide of that worship of collective Law and Labor, that 
un-Christian Catholicism which is the real religion of our 
own, there can be little doubt that Mr. Kipling's work is its 
most typical and comprehensive expression. On many lands 
and seas, upon the strange borders between life and death 
and dream, out of the mouths of babes and beasts and 
among all sorts and conditions of men, he has shown us the 
workings of that vision of things by which we choose pres- 
ently to live. Brian Hooker. 



